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PART ONE 

Women's V^rk History 



"lie arc the foremoi hers (rf today's 

A nd \vc arc proud of it. " 

In 1977. the United Auto Workers held 
the iorticth anniversary of its first great 
victory: The Flint sit-dbw ri strike of 
1937 that led to a union agreement with 
(jeneral IVlotors: One of the leaders 
during the strike, Cienora Johnson Dol- 
linger, stood on the stage to proclaim^ 
to today's young women workers that 
there is a history of women's. work arid 
organizing. The story of the Women s 
Emergency Brigade had been lost to 
history, held only in the memories of 
many women and men- who had sup- 
ported the union s effort in 1937, and in 
scrapbooks, family photograph albums, 
film and photograph collections in 
libraries where the memories had 
gathered dust and were forgotten: 

' I he history of women s work and 
organizing ha's been better hid and less 
documented than that of men. in the 
rriid-I970s two young filmmakers, Lor- 
raine Gray and Anne Bohlen, and his- 
tory student Lyn Goldfarb set out to 
recreate the story of the women s 
actions during the Flint strike. They 
began a work of detection that took 
them over blind reds of rrijles. iritO; 

' dozens of homes and archival collec- 
tions, and lasted many years. Their 
work IN part of many efforts to uncover 
hidden his;toiy that you, too, can join: 
Here is a map of claes to some of the 
rnatcrials they used and you may use. 



The first information about the 
Womeji\s Emergency Brigade they^is- 
covereci was in a fpdthbte to the best 
history book about the Flint strike, 
Sidney Fine's Sit Down, jho, footnote/ 
led th^* researchers to ia library, the 
Archive of Labor and Union Affairs at 
Wayne State University, which had 
some personal scrapbooks that partici- 
pants in the strike had donated, in the 
scrapbooks, tiicy found n^mes of _ 
woHien who had been in Flint in 1937 
and ^ere still living. These worncri were 
contacted and asked to give interviews 
about what they remembered. They 
were also able to give riarhes of friends 
who might be interviewed. When the 
three filmmakers went to the inter- . 
views, they found that the women had 
saved as rrierhehtbs still other scrap- 
books, newsciippings, and letters from 
the time of the strike. 

Film footage for With Bahies and 
Banners was even harder to find: The 
film clips of Flint and the strike came 
mainly from eommercial news filrn 
companies that had made neWsrcels for 
the rriovic theaters: But movie newsreels 
rarely showed women in roles other 
than beauty queens or society ladies. 
^ Where could film of the working 
' women be found? The filmmakers 

knew that camera crews always shoot 
* more film than they Use. They cut out 
what they dont want to incJude when 
they edit the.fiim. for final showing. The 
"outtakes,''the film that was clipped, 
often had more pictures of working 




women than the finished edited film. 
,As Lorraine Gray says, "The women 
always ended up on the cutting room 
floor." The With Babies and Banners 
crew searched through filcs'of dis- 
carded film for the outtakes that 
showed the everyday lives of women. 

The 'music research was also done in a 
library, the Library of Congress, which 
has a specia[ Music/ Folklife Division 
where hundreds of songs, recordings 
and song references are cataloged. 

The sources that you can use to 
uncover a past in your comijiunity are: 
books, local history collections, oral 
histories (which are personal recollec- 
tions captured in-ihterviews) and the 
scrapbooks and newspaper clippings 
that people have kept or that* may be in 
loca 1 n e wspa pe r o filces . Yd u ca h a Iso 
contact local and state historicaj soci- 
eties, local libraries or newspaper 
offices, the Library of Congress arid the 
National Archives for photographs arid 
music: You can write or call commer- 
cial film companies, and you might fi rid 
photos in the cbiiectibri of a local photo- 
graphy company: These are clues. It 
requires the imagination and tenacity of 
a good detective to gather arid make 
serisp of them. The past is a mystery 
until we bring it to life. 

Address^ 

Prints and Photographs Division 
Library of Congress 
iO'First Street, S.E. 
Washington, b:C. 20540 




StUi Picture Branch 
7th and Pennsylvania, iS.W_ 
Washington, D.C. 20408 

In order to piece together the story of 
the Flirit strike, the filmmakers and his- 
torian had to know the outline of what 
work had been like before the strike in 
Flirit, what they ought to look for and 
what they might find: From reading the 
books of many historians, looking at 
magazine arid picture collections of the 
times and conducting over fifty taped 
interviews, they coriipi^^^ ^ picture of. 
what work people had done before 
1937. So that you can investigate what 
work people in your own community 
. did in the past and how they felt about 
ntrhere are highHghts of the United 
States' working past. Filling in the pic- 
ture will be up to you.. _ 
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Women Have Always 
Worked . . . In Factories 

rnmarricd _Nc\v England iarm girls 
stalled the first factories built iii the 
I hited States, when a textile industry 
was created in sniali New lingland 
town> during the 181Us. Iiniplbyers ^ 
hired the yoLihg women, who helped 
pay mortgages on their ia mi lies' larms. 
Since tew. jobs were available to young 
women, they were willing to \v;drk at 
lower wages than their fatlicrs and 
brothers. In addition, employers 
expected that the women woiild place . 
no Idrig term burdens on thehi: They ^ 
thotight tiiat women would work in the 
mills while young and return to larms-- 
and villages to marry .;^M ill owners also 
hoped that young women would be 
docile and obedient, willing to take 
orders without complaint, 

I li e I Vi e t o ry o wn e r s w e r c d i s a p p o i h t ed . 
In I82S. in Dover. New Hampshire, 
factory women struck: They stopped 
their spinning and weaving machines 
arid walked out to protest^ certain com- 
pany practices: fining women who 
came to work late; forbidding talking 
on the job; arid requiring that \vorkers 
give fourteen days notice before leaving 
or lose their piiy for those last days of 
work. The 1828 "turnout" wa.s the first 
of a series of struggles about who 
would set the rules for working. 
Throughout the I830s.and 1 84Ds work- 
ing wbrrieri arid owners disagrc^ed about 
hours of work, inclading whether or 
not state legislatures would pass laws 
allowing orily ten hours work per day 
instead of the customary twelve to four- 
teen hours, rates of pay. conditions 
within the factories, cost of hou.sirig . 
provided by the company, and the right 
j "^oi companies to establish non-work 
1 rules. .such as compulsory church 
i atteridariee. 





in the iSSOs New England. women, 
who had uriited with meri m the New 
England Labor Reform League, were 
gradually forced out of the mills as 
employers hired. impoverished Irish 
meri,- worrieri arid children for the low 
wage jobs in tlic mills: These impover- 
ished families, Hccing famine and 
unemployment in Irelarid. were eager 
. toaake jobs: 

Throughout the 1800s textile milLs 
remained a major source of wage 
employment for women, Ariother 
majoj; source of income was from being 
a domestic servant (working in a pri- 
vate household or hotel as maid, 
clcaricr, cook JihjJ childjiUrsc). Black, 
white and hispanic womei:: worked in 
agriculture alongside men, as farmers 
leasing larid to grow crops for market 
:Dr:as:day laborers: They planted, " 
tended, and harvestc^d cotton and 
tobacco, arid a myriad of food crops. 



Women Have Always 
Worked ... In Homes . 

Wdmen were esseritial workers rri the 
Urijted States' iridjjstrial revclution. 
For example, women fed paper into ■ 
newly invented high speed printing 
pircsscwS. Duririg the Civil War and 
World VVar i, they made bullets and 
worked in armament plants. In canner- 
ies, starting in the 1 85ps.. worrieri 
shucked, sorted and peeled: put food 
into cans and jars; and pasted on the 
labels. Many married worrieri sewed 
shirts ^y hand at home to be sold as 
readyma'dc by merchants from the 
1820s onwards. After the invention and 
spread of rrieehaniea^l .sewing machines 
in mid-century; women also worked in 
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garment factories to produce children's, 
men's, and by 1900, women's ready- 
made clothing. They also sewed 
umbrellas, hats and shoe tops, sbrrie- 
tirries working in factories and some- 
times at home: 

■ Worrieri have always cleaned and eared 
for houses and the people who live in 
them. Before indoor plumbing, gas and 
electricity liries (irinovatidris of the 
1900s), this was an endless task: As 
unpaid housewives or as paid laun- 
d resses a rid domestic wd r ke rs , wd rrie ri 
boiled laundry in tubs heated over open 
fires, pressed clothes with heavy irons 
that gave the task its name, scrubbed 
kitchens, hearths and floors, taught 
young child rerr, tended the aged, baked 
bread and cooked meals. 

Married women often produced goods 
and provided serviecK in their hi^ncs so 
that they could also supervise children, 
Women on-farms sold eggs, butter and 
vegetables to neighborhood storekeep- 
ers.'.Some city women sewed and laun- 
dered for pay: others took in lodgers 
for whom they also cooked arid laun- 
dered: in some areas women made spe- 
cial products to earn money; for exam- 
ple, .some fanri worrieri rriade straw hats 
for market: The need to plan work 
arpund home tasks. howe\er, meant 
that employers often considered women 
less serious and reliable employees than 
men, and they were paid less. And 
women s need t<) do both jobs ' earn 
riioney arid eare^or homes led them 
often to accept Unver pay than men 
recei\ecl ibr their work outside the 
hoirie. Despite their lower wagCs. 
women were expected to contribute 
money to the lamily Just as men did. 



ACTIVITy I 
Oral Nistdry Project 



i he women unU men whose lives we 
have been deseribing were not the peo- 
ple who wrote history books, whose 
nanics appeared in headlines: or whose 
aceompiishmenis arc covered in. stan- 
dard history texts. I'hey worked hard; 
luVd with little tirile. formal education 
or money; they cotild not inllucnce 
wliat was written and published. 
Aiiiorig therii are our own parents and 
grandparents: who:sc thoaglits and 
actions have been important to the 
biiildihg of this country and the making 
ol our history. 

Without a detailed record in the books, 
ol'icn the only wny to llnd out about 
this hidden history o! the United States 
is to ask people who were there what 
happened and what it was like. When 
asked, most people 'are proud to tell 
their life stories to their children and 
grandchildren. To gather, preserve, 
document and corroborate these stories 
ihrough use of personal accounts, pic- 
tures, letters and clippings is called Oral 
fiisiory. 

In this activity, you become an histo- 
rian detective whose task it is to 
uncover and pass on the history tiiat 
will inspire future generations. l o do 
this, yoii will document a grandparent s 
or aniUhcr older friend s work life: 




Directions; 

Interview someone who worked during 
jhe r930s or 1940<;: Search oat; for 
example, phoios, letters, diplomas, 
training certificates, clippings of work 
or work buddies songs. Use the:hints 
and questions given here. 



How To Do 
Your Oral History 

Hints For the Historian 

Before your interview: 

□ Lcarh as much as you can about the 
person's life, the history of the period, 
the place s/hc lived, the kind of work 
s/he did. 

□ Outline the subjects you want to 
cover. 

□ Tell the person what you intend to 
^o, and why. Explain that you have 




chosen him/her because you think 
hi.s/her information is important to 
future generations: iDrai histories are 
conjidentiah Ensure the person that 
his/her name will hot be divulged. 

□ Ask the person to bring photos, 
newsclippings or letters if s/he has any: 

Line of Questioning 

We all carry around lots of memories' 
we don't think about unless someone 
asks. Your questions must help the per- 
son remember. 

□ Use the questions in this workbook 
as a guide. You can make up other 
questions, too. 

□ You can factual information 
largely by asking questions that begin 
with "when,'" "what," or "where." 

□ Ask sbrne questions that win get 
thoughtful, lengthy responses and help 
remind your friend of feelings and 
thoughts.' These are called Open-Ended 
Quemons. They ask "how," "why," 
"what was it like, '' "what were your 
feel: igs about . . .," "'what do you 
remember ..." Avoid questions that 
can be answered with "yes" or "no." 

Picking the Person 

□ Try to choose someone who was 
working during the J 930s. These people 
are now at least in their mid-60.s. 

Otherwise, 

□ Chose someone who was working 
during the 19405. These people are now 
probably at least in their mid-50s. 

□ Chose someone (grandparent or 
older friend) whom you are comforta- 
ble talking to: ' 

Tips On Talking arid Tapirig 

□ Take some notes during your inter- 
view; fill in details after the interview. 

□ Bring a tape recorder and tape the 
interview, if possible. - » 

□ Be polite: do hot insist that a person 
ansvver a question he or she does not 
wish to answer. Getting all the answers 
is not most important. 

□ if the person strays off the subject^ 
politely remind him/ her "you were tell- 
ing me about such and such : . : " 

□ Set up a second interview if the per- 
son gets tired: 
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Oral History ^ 
Ihteview Questions 
(A Guide) 

What your job was like 

□ H 'hat im'morics Jo you hcivc of 
voiir Jirst or second rei^uJar Job? 

□ i\ hat w ere the conditions li^e when: 
you w orkeii? (pay. supervision, safety, 
hours/) 

□ lTo\v iiici you ami other \\:()^^^^ 
about vour work? (What did you 
[ike I dislike?) 

□ Ho w did you and other w orkers feel 
about the boss? Do you remember any 
problems? 

□ Did your work life change when you 
^ot married (if you i,'ot married)? 

What the people you worked with were 
Hke 

□ IVlio worked with yoft at your fob? 
Page 4 



□ Were there both men and women ai 
your place c)f employment? ff so, did 
they do the same fobs? Different fobs? 

E3 IVere the men and women treated 
the same? 

□ ITo w do you think the men and 
womefi vievved each other? 



What home life was like 

□ How did all the work in your home 
,£f£V done? ( Who did the shoppi?}^, 
cooking, caring for children?) 

□ IVhat did you do in the evenings 
when you got home from work? 

□ Who else lived in your household? 
What did other fneinbers of the family 
do in the cyenings? 



How people tried to make life better 

□ What did people do when they were 
unhappy about soniethtng at their fobs? 



□ Do you remember any talk of 
organizing workers to better conditions 
where you worked? 

□ Do you remember hearing about the 
sit-down strikes that were takitrg place 
in oiany parts of the country in the 
193()s?' 

□ Was there a union where you 
worked? Were any bemjhs won by the 
union? 

□ Did you ever participate in or 
remember organizing any efforts at 
work or in your neigbborhood? Tei^ me 
about it. Were women involved as well 
as men? 

Looking at the Documents 

Hop.cfuliy,- the person you interview 
will have some phoios, letters, diplo- 
mas, etc., to show > ()□: Looking at 
these d6cumenis. sec what more you 

can learn about whitt this person [s 

especially proud 01 in work, friendships 
and family memories. 
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PART TWO 

^men and Men Organiimg 



Why Workers Formed 
Associations 



By the 182()s, unions ol working people 
' began to form to give workers power to 
negotiate wi^th an crriplbyer about 
wages, iloUrs_and conditions of work; 
Ver\' early; employers made informal 
ai^recmerits with each other about what 
they thought was fair to pay workers, 
so a" worker could not necessarily go 
from one empicyer to another looking 
for -better wages. Workers also heeded 
to get together to agree on what they 
.;thougi>t was a fair wage for doing a 
certain job. During the 1820s, workers 
forrried riiuriicipal associations which . 
included many workers in a city who 
agreed on what wages and working 
conditions they would accept lor doing 
pafticuiar jobs; This made it difilcuh 
lor employers to hire workers to work 
for lower wages or longer hours than ^ 
the workers' associations agreed were 
fair; 

During the i84()s. as workers found it 
difllcult to get most of the workers in a 
city together, they began to form asso- 
ciations within certain ijidustries, such 
as textiles and shoes. Many of the 
workers in these industries met to form 
standards of fair working conditions 
and wages. When employers ignored 
these standards, sornetimcs speeding up 
mat*hine;s and reducing wages, workers 
attempted to organize evcj-yonc in the 
factory to support their own goals. 
They knew that the factory owner was 
unlikely to fire the whole working staff- 
and more likely to bargain with the 
employees about what f^r work rules 
should be; Though these municipal and 



industrial organizations brought 
together many workers, they were ten- 
tative efforts that did not lust for a long 
time; 



By the 1870s; as factories and mills 
became larger, more small owners were 
bought ciiit by large corporations. The 
corporations often hired thousands of 
workers at plants and offices in differ- 
ent parts of the country. One cdrpbra- 
tibri could decide wjiat payjnd hours it 
expected its thousands of employees to 




accept. To jbrmulatc alternative goals 
for pay and wbrk conditions, workers 
had to organize, also, across many cit- 
ies and communities. This was much 

harder forjvorkers, who had little 

motley to travel to attend meetings and 
tb keep in touch. 

Workers' first national effort tb brga- 
nizc was the Knights of Labor, which 
tried to organize all workers, including 
black rrien and all u'bmeh after 1881. 
The Knights found it hard to unite 



workers all gyer the United States, 
wbrking at differem 

After 1886; the American Federation of 
Labor (AF of L) used a different stra- 
tegy. |t fbrrried a confederatibii of indi- 
vidual craft unions of skilled workers. 
Each craft union was organized within 
brie highly skilled trade such as 
masonry, iron molding, and railway 
operation and' maintenance. Since the 
Civil War, employwrs had generally 
hired. white men in these skilled jbbs. 

Be^iise there were sb few decent jpbs 
offered to women and to black and 
immigrant men, many trade 'Unionists 
feared that these^grbups wbuld be 
tempted to work for less money than . 
white men. They feared that if Women 
and foreign-born or black men were 
trained, t^hey might be hired by 
employers to replace white men at 
lower pay. So the craft workers did not 
train women arid'miribrity rricri. 
Although the AF of L did not officially 
exclude the.se groups, its unions did not 
usually train them; Only within the 
mincworkers union were there large 
numbers of black workers. 

In addition, the AF of L did not hold 
as a priority organizing occupations in 
which wbrnen and minority men . 
wbrked.' Wbmcri brganizcd themsejves, 
however, and the international Ladies 
Garment Workers Union and other 
u hi b ris o f ^a r merit wb r ke rs j bi ned t he 
AF of L during the 1910s; Black men 
also organized railway porters jnto the 
.Brbtherhbbd bf Sleepirig Car Porters, 
and ggt AF of L reccgnition by 1930. 

* . . ■ ■■ " " " " 
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How Workers Formed 
Unions 

Seven percent of workers were in trade 
unions when the Great Depression . : 
threw hundreds oj thousands ol 
workers out of jobs', The Depression 
brought sharp drops in wages, job 
security and safety precautions, and 
unions began to seem more necessary 
to protect workers' jobs and lives: 
Many w orkcrs began to attempt to 
prga;ii/e and to strike (withhold labor) 
in a variety oi' industries around the 
country daring the early 1930s. By 
1934, President Roosevelt and the U.S. 
Congress became more IViendly to the 
ellorts of organized labor: In 1935. 
(:*ongres.s passed the National Labor 
Relations Act and established a 
National Labor Relations Board 
(NLI^B) to oversee union organizing 
aiid to arbitrate when employers and 
employees disagreed about what the 
law alfowcd. I he Law and the Board 
were to guarantee unions* right to exist: 
Lmployers believed that keeping the 
business gomg and making profits were 
the most important considerations: they 
did not want to bargain with workers 
about w orkers' demands for better 
wages and improved working condi- 
tions. *^ lhey would have done anything 
to turn one against the other to cut 
down the union so it wouldn't get as 
strong as it did.;* l lie NI.RB was estab- 
--t — 
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lishcd to assure that neither unions nor 
employers used unfair tactics. 

Even with favorable government legis- ' 
latidn. the AF of L's emphasis on 
organizing solely along craft Jihcs 
meant that there could be many trade 
unions representing different groups cif 
workers in one factory. This often wea- 
kened the unions strength within a fac- 
tory. A cdmmittcc to organize workers 
along industrial lines formed within the 
AF of L and then split off as the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
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It organized on the piindplc'of *indas-. 
trial unionism,'' admitting all workers 
within an industry regardless of what ^ 
work they did. After 1935, the United 
Auto Vl<pr^ers (UAW): an afiiiiatc of 
the Clblsmfcnsified its drive to orga- 
nize workers in the auto industry. 

Racial, ethnic, language, regional or sex 
differences had. often acted to keep all 
working people from joining together 
to ask for changes in their workplaces. 
The distrust caused by these differences 
had been intensified by employers' 
practice of giviHg different jobs to diP 
fereht workers. They had hired black 
men fbr one kind of job, white men for 
others: and women for another, and 
paid each group different wages. 

Lack of jobs made divisionhs espqcially 
sharp. For example, many employers 
refused ^to hire;mar'ricd women during 
t he De p res si o n . A ny o Ide r o r m a rr ied 
woman vvho took a job was supposedly 
takl^ig it away iVoni a man and from 
the wife and children who depended bri 
his wage. But both married and single 
wornen often needed jobs. For instance, 
as Nellie Besson points out in the rhoVic. 
VMy fatner wasn't working, he waii a 
carpenter. It was winter and they didn't 
work much then. So my sister and l_ 
' were supporting the family of seven." 



Why Workers Organisied 
at Flint 

"ii/r hushanci worked in a very jwt 
pjgceih the pamt shof}. And of course 
when he*d come home at night, cjitite 
often iii have to rub his hack down 
with soda hecause jt had peetedjrohi 
the constant heat he'd heen-m.-^ 
^ 




"Af y husband used to come up 4he 
stairs:. swollen hands, and just throw 
himself flat on the floor; and he 
couldn't sotnetimes hold a fork in his 
hands afterward. " 

l:)ilficult conditions in the auto plants 
led workers to unite for change. I he 
workers nnally turned o^(T the rria chines : 
and sat down in the Flint plants in the^ 
winter of 1936-1937. They used the new 
strategy of staying in the plants so that 
Gcncj;?! Motors couldn't bring in new 
* people, desperate for work, to replace 
- them. What they were asking for was 
;eeognition of the, U AW to represent 
them and- bargain about the conditions 
they wanted changed. 



How Flint V^s Organized 
Part One , 

"ft was in the winter .s'ea.son in 1937! 
And one evening my husband dicTh 't 
i'ome home; and he didh > come home 
for two days. We did have a radio and 
they mentioned it, that there wa.s' a 
.st rik e. " , . * 

When the workers sat down in the 
plant they had not prepared for the dif- 
ilculties they.and their families would 
face. Not oiily did many of the woiricn 
workers' families need their pay 
packets; the wives of men workers 
needed their husbands' pay to meet the 
demand of rent, food and clothing for 
their children. 

Most of the wives had hot becil 
involved in union work before the 
strike. Women at home worked hard to 
take care of children, buy iirid cook 
food cheaply, pay the rent, and earn 
extra money by sewing, tajcing in 
laundry and roomers. In the evenings 
when the men went to uriioil hlect^ings, 
the women cleared the dishes, mended ' 
cjothcs, took care of children, and wor- 
ried that their husbands might be at the 
bar or the pool room. In addition, 
women workers had not been included 
in union activity because they also had 
home responsibilities after work. And 
none of the women felt comfortable 
going out at night to union meetings in 
strange neighborhoods where they 
would have to speak in front of men, 
even though the men were relatives or 
cb-workers. When women firiaily 
attended union mcct]ngs, as one wife 
said, they quickly came to support the 



need for "seniority rights,* pen's ions arid. • 
better working conditions in tHe plant." 

When the strike began, the emplbyers . 
spread-the false rumbr.that the men sit-^ 
tirigjri the factories \vere cheating on 
their wives with the women workers in 
the plants. To end the rumbr, wbmen 
workers left the plant with the in ten ti on 
of prganizing the community of Flint in 
support of the strike.. These \vbmen 
helped to brgariize all women. The first, 
immediate task was to-feed the men sit-' 
ting in the plants. • -. : . ' * ' 




" Well, fyvas busy scrounging around, 
getting food, and^ilien we had to cook 
it. A nd that s not an ^osy task when 
you 're used to 'coo kin 'for two or three 
people and all of a sudden you re cook- 
in ' for flve hundred. " 





ACTiyiTyii 


s 




, _ Simuiatipn -Flint, Michigan 1 937 . 




^ — ' . ! 

in thcn:ra of the GM sit-down strikes, 
working people, managers arid factory 
owners, and rneri iilid women luid- di- 
verse responsibilities, interests atid 
needs. When the Flint strike began, 
t iiey each experienced i t d i f 1 erent ly and 
aeted Uifferentiy although many shared ' 
common goals. Their situations in Flint 
in 193(v37, were not so dissimilar t'rom 
those laciriii cUlier workers, their lami- *" 
iies and employers in many places since 
then. In order to understand better how 
people hiake deei.sioris and organi/.e 
them.selves to actryou arc gomg to re- 
create the situation in Flint duiirig the 
sit-down period. Then we see -how 
similar your decisions and debates arc 
to what people did in Flint in 1937. 


3^iniulatibh is ix rple-(5laying activity: 
It ivS like a play witli a selting.and cliar- 
actcrs, bit without a script. By pretend- 
ing to be persons who lived in another 
time and place, you will create the - 
script, just as the men Lind women you . 
represent created histqry by their 
actions in the lajjor' itlove^cnt; 

This simulation is bitsed on the lives of 
people who worked in Flint. You have 
informatioa about their lives From the 
film, IViflj Bahies.and Banners, the 
chart entitled "Wages and Employment 
in Flint," and the historical discussions 
in this booklet. After your teacher hafs, 
assigned you to^ group, and-^ussigned 


your group.a role, think about how 
you rhight feel, think or act as the per- 
son yoii represent. You will have an 
, oppc.tunity to talk over all questions 
and responses with other members of 
your group. Then be ready to'tcll all of 
Flir}t (all the other groups in your class) 
what your life is Jike and what you 
need to make it better. 

sy ^ . . 

Remember, there arc no right or wrong 
- answers. Your goal is to try to under-; 
stand why people believed arid aeted as 
they did. After the' simulation, your • 
teacher will discuss with you how the 
real history of Flint rtlatchcs the one 
you have created, and this booklet will - 
teU you what actually happened. 


- 


Wages and Employment : . -^ 
In Flint, 1936 


GreupRdles 




WOMEN 


MEN 


Workers . " 

worrieri wjio work -in the auto 
factories * : 

women wFio work mainly at home 
(homemakers, reUitives of auto 
workers) 




Jobs: 
Upholstery stitchers 

and cutters 
Clerical workers 
Sales clerks 
Waitresses 
Laundresses 
Domestic servants 
Housewives with extra 
work, such as 
taking boarders 


Jobs: ; 

Productipri line assemblers 
Machinists 
Painters 
' Hobrsweepiers 

: Iron mdlders *^ 
* . inspectors 


men who work in the aUto factories 

Managers and Owners 

rriahagers and owners of the auto 
factories 

~ • — — > . 










. /■ 
Wages: 
20c to AO(t per hour 


Wages: 

6Gc to 15t pet hour \ 






V The Auto Company 






Profits in 1936:. 

ComjJany gets $283 million m. profits; 
an average profit of $1206 per worker 

Workers get $1200 to $1306 in wages 


'Corhpahy sales: ^ 

The company sold 43% of all cars sold 
in the United States in 1936 

Number of Plants: 

70 plants in the United States in 1936 






= • . .... 
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Directions, l*art 1: 

Make, a group sign to identify your : 

ii^Thcn look carefully cU the chart 
on "Wiiges and Fcrnploymcnt in Flint. 
]^) V\ " l-ach person in the group will be 
nL'<ponsible for discussing and recording 
on paper the answers to one qaestion. ^ 
This information will be critical in help- 
ing your group fight for its rights later! 



Directions, Part 2: 

Discuss the following questions within 
yoUMnvn group; 

Eacif person will be responsible for 
* explaining one of the answers to the 
whole class. 



Directions, Part 3: • 

drgarii/ing For Change: Now you are 
going to negotiate an alliance^ with 
another group. You must be p^'^'P^';^^- 
Discuss these questions withrn your 
own group. Then be ready to convince 
another group to join in your fight. 
You may heptiate by telling the other 
group "we are willing to ally with you if 
you agree io sorne things we want" 
The other group has a chance to 
resporid;To state their own terms, to ' 
agree, or to turn you clown and pro- 
pose an alliance with a different group: • 



Workers 



□ Wfmt kind of wf^rk do ^'ou dO: a) 
for Wo^e:i: hyat Jwrne? 

□ What is it like to~\vork where you 
work? 

□ IVJw supports you and your fumiiy? 

□ IViw t ak es care of other Jarniiy needs 
like liousework. vhUpl care^ siwppin^? 

□ How do you spend your time wh^n 
you not on the job? , . 

□ Ho w do conditions on your Job. or 
on YOur husbands Job, affec^yourfcm- 
ilylife? " • ' 



Managers and Owners 

□ What are the different jobs done in 
your plant by e ach of the other groups? 

□ Why do you think your pay scale for 
each isfair^ 

□ iVhat are your mam concerns in 
running your factory and producing 
yaur produci? 

□ Do ail your workers work full-time, 
year-round? How do you decide who to 
lay off and when? iiowcUes tins flexi- 
bility help } ott to, run your plant? - 

□ Who do you think makes the be:, 
k ind of worker? 



All ^i^oups 



□ How does your situation^conipare to 
that of the other groups? Wliy do you 
think this is the case? 

□ How do you feel about the other 
groups? How do you think they feel 
abjQULyou? 

' - 



□ Is women s Work rreaied as seriously 



us men s/ 



□ How are your problems similar to 
other groups? How are they different? 

□ Who or what do you think is mak- 
ing your life difficult? Do you blame 

■ any other group for difficuhies? 



I 
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workers 

□ Make up a list ^f thihg§j;ou needw 
change to make your {i/e.bett,er Which 
are the most important to change 
immediately? ^ 

□ ^ What are the obstagles to this 
change? What groups stmid in your 
\\.\ay? r , .-^ 

□' Which arelhe most^ important 
.groitps to haxye vn your side? You will ^ 
propose an alliance with om of these . 
groups. 

□ Whf would the group you wish to 
ally wkh want to join you? What inter- 
ests do you share? ^. 

□ What dlffererlces We there? 

□ Would anything make it especialty^ ♦ 
hard for your ally to participate in a . 

12 



Managers and Owners 

□ What things do you think your 
workers will want to change? 

□ WhQt (s most Important JO kee^f^^ 
sanie? What might you be willing to- 
change, f necessary? (What would hurt 
your business least?) 

What things make it difjjtuh for the 
other groups to Join togefher to fight? 

□ ^What arguments can you give them 
for not joining a union, but mstead 
working wit/i yoi4? 

□ What groups can you appeal to 
mos^ easily? Offer them some conces- 
slofiho work with you. Make the best ; 
busing deal you can. 
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Directions, Part 4: 

Wrap-Up: Read "How Flint Was 
Orga n ized p re sc n ted be lo w. Togo t he r , 
"tK^rdass willldiscU^srirw ~ 
learn from the simulation about the . 
needs of each group? 2) do you recog- 
nize any similar issues and reelings in 
today s world? 3) what actually came 
out of the 1937 Flint strike? Did things 
jiappen in the classrodrri* simulation the 
way they rcaijy happened in history? If 
it was different; why do you think it 
was? 



How Flint VQ^s Organized 
Part Two 

wives, daughters and sisters of rnen in 
the factories imrriediate]y forrned. a 
Women's Auxiliary to do various essen- 
tial tasks and-to keep the strike going 
on a daily basis. Wd men did onii l^irge 
scale what they had done on a small 
scale in their own homes. They now 
cooked in the strike kitchen and orga- 
nized a group nursery and networks to 
care for children. 

But women who worked in auto plants, 
laetories and stores, as well as many 
wives who worked at Hdrrie, wanted to 
have a more decisive role in the strike. 
They wanted to participate in the strike 
more directly. As orie^wdrkerV wife, 
Genora Johnson, remembers. 

IVell \\1ien1 wem down lo liie imion 
headquarters, and / volunteered my 
services^ they said "Vie strike kitchen!'' 
7saT(t "Bm you've got men who can 

_ j^i -^/^-^ 



piTi those potatoes, aiiinji men, 
i'age 10 



rant walk a picket line. Why does a> , 
\x:omar have to go but there?" "Well, 
that's \x here you can serye the most 
''^€fficieniiy:":^nd~HhDught--*'W^^ 
the role they've always given to 
women. " So the first thing 1 says. 
"What eUe can 1 do? 1 don ) intend to 
go out there. " And so I decided I had 
to work oh my o wn. And J brganized 
the children's picket tine in front of the 
big Fisher f jrlant and that received 
national puhJi city; and I had my little 
2'year-6td boy in the front of it, cute 
little kid.^ And heimd a sign: "Our 
Daddy Strikes for Us Little Tykes. " 

The crisis of January j I gave the 
women the idea that they should have 
an offcial drgahiz^tidh. Oh that riight, 
almost two weeks into the strike, Flint 
police tried to force the strikers out of 
the plant by tear-gassihg the dccupied 
Fisher Body building and turning off 
the building's heat and water supply. 
On that night, with the citizens of Flint , 
stahdmg ori one side of the police and 
the strikers besieged on the other, Gen- 
ora Johnson went to the iihidh's sdund 
truck and called to the wives and sisters 
of the strikers to break through the 
police lines to stand between the police 
arid the strikers. The wdmcri djd, wih- 
ning the battle for the night, and out of 
that success came the impetus for the 
Women's Emergency Brigade. 

The Brigade was led by women like 
Ruth Pitts, who had made scat covers 
at Fisher Body; Teeter Walker of Red- 
mond's auto parts factory, arid Nellie 
Bessdri, who had been fired from AC 
Spark Plug for joining the union^ These ' 
"lieuteriahts" were captairied by Geridra 



Johnson. Ali Brigade members agreed 
that they wduld be ready for ariy **dari- 
gerous emergency situations." Women, 

"all I he- way from 16-to 65," volun-_ 

tee red to do whatever was rieeded for 
the str[ke, at whatever hour of the day 
or night; They knew that they would 
have to face taunts that they should be 
home taking care of fam[lies, as well as 
threats of beatings by pro-company 
gangs. Closing the gap between men's 
duties. arid wdrrieri's tasks, the wdrrieri 
drew Flint together more closely than 
the U AW had envisioned.when the 
strike begari. 

A hew type of women was horn Tn the 
rtrike . . . Women who only yesterday 
J eh inferior to the task. of organizing, 
speaking. Tedding, as if overnight, had 
become the spearhead of the bat tle. 
Mary Heaton Vorst; Journalist; 1931 

The Brigade women went wherever 
:^ they were needed: ***0K, we need help 
'"^iri the kitchen,' we went there, * we need 
somebody out on the picket line,' we 
were there. They needed food brought 
iri, we were there." The Brigade 
inembers visited other cities, traveling 
hundreds of miles around Michigan, 
Ohio arid Iridiaria td explain why the 
strike was happening, to ask^for help, 
and to organize women in B}igades in 
their citieT. 

The finest mprnent for the Brigade 
Carrie wlieri the strikers decided they 
must shut down GM operations by tak- 
ing over GM's most important plant, 
Chevrdlet #4, that prdduced motors for 
all plants in tlie U:S: When the men ' 
inside the plant shut it down, the police 
rushed td the plarit td stop thcrri. But 



the VVomcn's Kmcrgchcy Brigade was 
already in place, blocking the gate of 
the plant. They locked aj^ms to keep the 
poiice out; and held them in heated 
debate until the cdmrriuhity's strike 
sunporters could arrive to outnumber 
the pdiice. After forty-four exhausting 
days, with Cieneral Motors' major plant 
held by the workers, the cburitry s eyes 
lipbh thern, and President Roosevelt 
encouraging the o npany to recogni/c 
the UAW.J'S an agciil to bargain for the 
workers. General Motors agreed to 
settle. 



" H e UY7.V/7 y irulmcluats any ionf^er; we 
wire part of an organization. '* 

i he conmuinity of Flint- -men and 
wonvn, wives and husbarids~had won 
an immense victory for t^hcmsclves, for 
the UAVV,:and for the entire labor 
movement.. J lie strike .settlement, 
signed on lyiarch 12, 1937, accepted 
that the union could represent workers 
to bargain with the employer about 
working conditions and wages. In the 
' colli nTg~decadcs7thtr Union' would"bar-~ " 
gain about conditions on the job 
( wages, disci pli nary actions taken by 
foremch, .speed of production) and 
conditions related to the job (the prin- 
ciple of seniority rights, company-paid 
health ihsiirahce, perisioris," paid vaca- 
tion.s, and cost-of-living wage in- 
creases). The March agreement set off a 
wave of organizing efforts and demon- 
strated that unions were a means for 
workers to join together successfully: by 
1953, 17 million workers (over 25% of 
the labor force) were unionized: 




"Following the strike, the Emergency 
Brigades were effectiveiy dispersed; 
there was none of the usual things of 
-financin^or ehco^uraging oh the part of 
the men. From the national (union 
teadership) on down, everybody in it 
said, "fhank you, ladies. You have done 
a wonderful job» we appreciate it very 
much; but now the laundry is piled up, 
and the kids need attention. 

Many Brigades continued to work for 
months after the Flint victory to help 
women workers organize in the laun- 
dries, drug stores, and restaurants and 
**factories where they worked and to 
support men and worheh sit^iown 



strikers in their.hometowjis. Ultimately, 
the pressures of family life arid of their 
own jobs forced thern to disband. They 
-wera n offered thojiecessary irunds_tb:_ 
sustain their efforts. When the Brigade 
membership dispersed, there was no> 
one to keep the record of their historic 
activities, and the history was lost, 
c xce pt fo r t he rri e rri o r ie s of t h osc wh o 
had scchjhem in action or t^een one of 
their members. The epic of the 
Women s Emergency Brigades, recov- 
ered in H^ith Babies and Banners, 
makes clear that women must and can 
organize to improve their own lives and 
those of their famiHcs. Their history 
points the way to the future. 



ACTlVITyill 
Songs About Work 



What do you reriierriber about the 
riiusic played in the film: the way the 
strikers used niusicV the songs sung by 
Hazel Dickens and Mary McCaslin at 
the lllrri s beginning and end? 

As HTth Bahics and Bamivrs illustrates, 
music has been important to the lives 
of working women arid nieri, arid 
inspired thern in organizing to better 
, their working conditions. Often people 
who didn't write books and letters, or 
liave their histories recorded in news- 
papers, wrote songs describing their 
lives and experiences. 

Directions: 

Find songs about workers'.Iives during 
the 1930s.^WJiat kinds of work and 
work problems do the songs tell about? 



What-hopes and fears do the songs 
reveal? Are the sdrigs about wbrrien? 
rrieri? cliildreri? family? If you can, 
bring the songs and records to class to 
play or perform. Why do you suppose^ 
music was so iinportant? 

Sources of Songs 

record libraries 

folk rriusic/ country music stores 
songboo.ks 

grandparents and parents 

Rounder Records 
186 Willow Avenue 
Sommerviile, MA 02144 

Folkway Records 
43 West 6 1st Street 
New York, NY 10023 




One good source for early American 
folk music is the Archivi: of Folk Cul- 
ture/American Folk Life Center, 
Library of Congress, Washington 
20540. Write for copies of one or two 
early song_ sheets. Specify the kirids of 
songs you'd like, or ask for the original 
version of the songs in the film, **Rcbel 
Girl" by Joe Hill or "Join the CIO" by 
Aunt Molly Jacksori. 



is music important in your owri life? 
What do you sing about jri yqUr rnusic? 
Find several .songs v.Titten about work 
today. How do the stories and senti- 
ments compare vy'ith the earlier work 
sdrigs? HbuLdo their themes differ? 
Optional: Wrilc^your^Qwn song about 
work. 
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AGTIVlTy IV 
Grgahizihg 



I rom the simiiUitiori activities i;rid the 
tl[m, you already have sonic ideas 
about what skills people use in orga- 
nizing. Think how about how you use 
these skills in yoUr life. Have you ever 
organized anything a school project? 
a. benefit? a gathering? a group of peo- 
ple who heeded to negbtlate or ask lor 
something? Make a list of the skills you 
think it takes to be an organizer, (A 
class list can be written on the black- 



board.) How d'o girls and how do boys 
learn these skills in their daily activities 
(sports, games, aFterschpol cliibs or 
jobs, work aroUrid the hbUse)? What 
makes it hard to be a leader? How can 
you overcome these difnculties? 

Now think of something you would 
like to change. Write a brief story of 
how you could apply these organizing 
skills in changing it. 



ACTIVITY V 
Changing A ttitudes, Changing Lives 



Coriviricirig people to change their atti- 
tudes is one important organizing skill. 
As you saw in the film, women's lead- 
IFrsliip and' act1 oh li iTr i ng~l HeT^lm fslr^^^ 
was essential to winning the fight for 
better working eonditions/But to par- 
ticipate as they did, ihe women had 
also to light for a new vision of women; 



" iPtien Wejirst siaried conimg up to 
the union hail you must remember that 
the union had been the domain .solely 
of men . , . Women never xi ent up to 
union meetings: .They weren't wanted. 
And when we first started coming up 
there, the Yuen were .suspicious you 
know. (A woman) c'oufdf it be too mas- 




cuiine, she couidn t be too feminine, she 
cou/dn '/ be too intellectual, or men re- 
sented this . , . she was in a . , , never 
~never taiici:*' 



Directions: 

Think of a situation in your own life • 
(or in the life ofsdrneoric you know) in 
which you had to fight hard to be rec- 
ognized as a leader or to participate in 
an activity. (E.xarriplcs: you may have 
childhood memories of wanting to play 
a game usually reserved for "boys only'' 
or "girls v /ily''; you may have, helped a 
ybuhger brother or sister in that situa- 
tion; at some point in your life you may 
have wanted to participate in a sports 
activity, or consider a career that par- 
ents or friends thoug^ht unsuitable for a 
boy "who must think about supporting 
a family" or a girl "who must think 
about raising children''). Without put- 
ting your name on the paper, describe 
the situation, and what you or your 
friend did to resolve it. What^ •^_^"y_" 
thing, changed the views of the people 
involved? What feclings did you have 
to overcome in ydursclf.^ 

Your teacher will collect the papers, 
mix them up and hand you back a dif- 
ferent oae. Look at the story you .. 
receive. On the board, the class will 
make a list of: 

□ the arguments people Jjsed in telling 
you that you couldn't participate or be 
a leader. 

B tKe ways you foun^l to .solve the 
, problem. 

O the cbmprdmises you had to make. 
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Siiicc the end of the pcprcssioh and the 
LMijeigeriicy of World War !!; the pat- 
terns Qfaduit mens and worrien's lives 
have changed in some ways and not in 
others. One change Is that many of the 
kinds of jobs women cculd do in their 
homes to carn money while they also 
cared for children became outdated^ 
Simultaneoasly, many new jobs were 
created that needed workers, such as 
typists, keypunch data prbcessors, and 
electronics assemblers: To continue 



earning money to maintain the family s 
standard of living, women took these 
and other jobs outside the home. In 
1980, 52% of women over 16 and 78% 
of men over 16 worked for wages out- - 
side the hom.e. Women who are 18 _ 
years bid now can expect to work 34 
years before they retire. As a conse- 
quence,' many women are now training 
for occupations that women did riot 
usuajly hold in the past, so that they 
can make the best possible income. 



ACTlVITy VI 
The Work Foree Today 



Usually, worrieri arid rrieri have hot 
done_the same jobs: Using Chart A, 
find men s occupations in 1940, Where 
did most women work in 1940? Arc 



these occupations ditlerent inT98^9?~ 
(Refer to the Chart.) Why do you think 





men do the jobs they do? Why do 
women do the jobs they do? (You may 
get hints about these decisions from the 
oral histories you compiled as a class.) 



Imagme that men had the most respon- 
sibility for takirig care of the children 
arid housework. How do you think this 
might affect :their choice of 
occupations? 

Do men's and wdrriens jobs pay the 
sarrie wages? Refer to_ Chart A, What 
-do you think should be the most 
irnporant factors in determining what a* 
job should pay? ^ 

Let's see hbw your work history com- 
pares to what men and women were 
doing in 1980. 



Chart A: Distributio n of Women an d Men Who Are Working, 1940 and 1980 



Occupations 



1940 



Meh- 
Pcr cerit In 



Wbrrieri- 
Pcrcent In 



.1980 

Men- Average Women- 

Pe rce nt In Weekly Wages Percent In 



Average 
Weekly 
Wages ■ 



Professidnal/ 
Technicai, 



(yfanagerk/ 
Aditiiriistratbrs. 

■9alPQ 



Clerjcal, 
Craft 



-6%. 
lO^r 

J 3%; 

15%'^ 



13%. 



:4f;? 



15%. 



I28%: 

= 1%. 



Operajives_ 
Transport- 
Laborers 



18% 
9%. 



Ii8% ^ : 



Private Household- 
Other Service.^^ 



1% 



.18%. 
.11%, 



^ I4.4%_ 

5.9%_ 

_ 6:4% : 

- 21%. 

10.8%. 
5.4% . 
:7.9%.. 
-.I%\ 
.8.8% . 



.$372: 

-399_ 
^311. 

-287. 

_3io: 

_ 253. 
- 277: 
« 213. 



15.9%.: 



Sburccsr.U.S. Bureau, of Labor Statistics and U.S. Bureau of the Census: 



T2O8 : 



_ 7% . 

_ 6:7%: 
.35.4%- 
_ 1.8%. 

_ mi . 

__.5%, 
_l.3%- 
. 2.6% . 
.17.3% 



, $263 

_235 

= 159 

_ 188 
-i59 
_186 
_ 159 



T 139 
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ACTIVITY VII 
Charting Your Own Work History 



Mixst oi you already ha\c a work his- 
tin\ oi' yiuir tnvn. In tills activity you 
arc going to Write yoUr work hisitir\' 
(or: ii yoti ha\e not worked, tlie history 
ol a Iriend your own age). 



/ ll'hal kmds of jobs have you had? 



J. Af the place you Ve worked, approx- 
iniately how many ^vis, and how many 
hoys were employed? 



5. What did you like most about the 
Jobs you did? 



6.' What did you like least? 



7. Dill you get along with 'your boss? 
With the other workers? 



3. H ere the bays and girls doing the 
same fobs or different jobs? i)id they 
have the sat m' pay sc ale? 



4. How did you spend the monefyoi{ 
earned? 
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8. Do y ou t hink y our Job experie?ice 
will help you on jobs you hope to have 
in the future? 



Workins Adults 
, With Children 

Now that women ahd men are both 
working away ffbrri their hdrnes to earn 
the famiiy's income, they have to plan 
much more carefully how to care for / 
children, buy and cook food, do the 
laundry and take care of the house; 
Often, since the jobs that women do 
pay less than the jobs that men do, it is 
easy to assUrne that women should 
make up the difference by doing most 
of the household chores. Studies done 
by researchers who ask husbands and • 
wives how much time they spend on 
various household chores (Time- Budget 
Studies) find that in most families, 
wives who work also spend about 30 
additional hours per weck dojng these 
chores. In the sahie fatnilies, husbands 
spend about 6.3 hours per week doing 
these chores, and children add another 
6 to 7 hours of household work. As 
wives" erriployrhent becorrics more regu- 
lar and necessary, families are thinking 
^about new ways to share household 
-work.. " 



The most impo.'uKit household chore 
to take care of v lien the adults in a 
family work outside the home, is tend- 
ing to children. This is an especially 
irhportam area of life now, since so 
many.women with young diildrcn must 
go a wayvfro m t he i r h d y se s t o ea r n the 
family's income. (See^Chart B below:) 

Chart B: Percen|x)f Women 
with Ghildren 
^ Who Work, 1979 



14 to 17 
years old 

M% 

3 to 5 
years bid 
52.2% 



6 to 13 
years bid 

61.9% 



Under 3 
years bid 
40.9% 



Source: • " 

ITiRSPECTIVES ON WORKING WOMEN: 
A DATE BOOK, U.S. Department of Labor, 
bureau of tabor Statistics; October 1980. 



For you to begin to get ideas about 
how these important tasks are done, ^ 
you will undertake a survey of how 
people in your neighborhood care Tor 
children, and then compile the class s 
data to make a picture of child care in 
your area. 



ACTlVlTVyill 
Neishborhood Ghild Care Survey 



•*: . : / woidd like to see the tmUm : . : 
take up jhc issue (>/' nursery schools /or 
working mothers. " 

From your rccollcctiohs ol" ihc filrii. 
who took ciirc ol the childrcii of ihc 
Yactory workers in Hint before ihc 
s i ri k e? Did. t hi s c ha nge i n a n> wa y dur- 
ing the strike? 

In your own neighborhood, just as in 
I'litii. adult hieh and wt)hien have 
many responsibilities: holding a job. 
running a household, and working with 
church, stiiool. coniniiiiiiiy or poliiical 
groups. Most adults also have to pro- 
vide care and supervision lor children. 
As seen in the Iihii. when both men and 
women arc engaged in i>fgani/ing and 
emergency activities, providing care for 
children is especially difficult. 

I bday. iri the great majority of Ameri- 
can households, women have to sup- 

~^iTrrTliinriTnTittTCKrF=^o^^ families, 
botii parents must either adjust their 
scheduies .so that at least one adult can ^ 

f» be home for the children, or rely on 
other people. More and more men arc 
becoming involved in child care and 
want to be more active in rearing their 
children. Like earning ah income, child 
care i.s a concern for all adults in the 
i'amily. 

' Who lakes care of the children in your 
neighborhood? Let s find out the 
answers. 

How To Cojnduct Your 

_ _ _ f 

Survey r 

- <p - - — . . _ ._ — _ — 

□ Expiain to eurh pi rsc. i you 
interview that you are cloin^ c class 
project oh all the wavs chltc/ren 
receive care in your neighbor hood. 

n Interview your friends outside 
of this class who have jounger 
brothers and sisters. Find out about 
the arranf^ements in thvir fumiiics. , 

□ Interview friends of your family 

wht i live in the nei}*hb(>rhood. 

— _ ^ 

□ With each intervieVv, check the 
appropriaje box on your Chiid 
Care Chart (at the end, add up all 
the numbers in each bo.x). 

□ Keefy a record of the total 
number of faft)itie.\ you 've 
ijiterviewed. 

Th is is y o ur da t a. ' 



Wrap-Up: 

When your class has gathered its data, 
your teacher can make a master chart 
on the blackboard — a profile of child 
care in the cdmrnuhity. The.folldwihg 
questibn.s may be u.sed as.a basis for ^ 
class discu.s.sion: I) NVhy do most peo- 
ple use child care? 2) Which child care 
arrangements are most usual? Unusual? 
3) Did any of the results surprise you? 



Child 



€hart 



After-school 
or day case 
prt?grarri 



"BabysiiiLT 



Older brother or 
.sister 



Uses Child Care 
Mainly Because 
Both Parents 
Work 



Cirandparent 
or 

other relative 



Friend or 

babysitting 

exchange 



Father 



Father and 
mother share 
(both atijusi 
tlieir schedules) 



Other 



4) Can you ihink of still other possibili- 
ties for child cd.'re? Where would it be 
centered? Who would pay for it? 5) 
What do you think you would want for 
your own children? 6) If you wanted to 
organize an Errier^cricy Brigade today 
in your own community, what w_ouId . 
rnake it harder or easier than in Flint in 
1937? 



Uses Child Care 
Mainly Because 
Parent Docs 
Voluntary Work 



Uses Child Care 
Mainly To 
Provide Leisure 
Time for Parent 



Other 



16 
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ACTIVITVIK 
Future of Work Fantasy 




We have how cdmpleied many activi- 
ties which explore people's work world, 


What kind of a place do you work in? 
A big place? A small place? 




in history And in the present. What the 
work world Ibbks like in the future is 

f?^ xiritf TV* cKinnf* tfip rpn 1 wnrlH" it IS 

up lO you. lU allaDC tllC iwdt vwi 

important to imagine what an ideal 

WOrK WOriQ WOUIU OC 1IK.C lci o iiav&i 

through an Imaginary 24-honrs in your 
ideal world; 

■» ' ^ 




. 






How do you feet doing your Job? 


Your day is ending, and you are getting 
ready to leave work>^ow do ydu feel? 


What are your fielings as you get ready 
to go to work? 














What kmd of people do you work 
with? 




How far from home do you work? 
How do you get there? 






What do you do when you get home? 






- 











WJiat do vou wear to work? 


How do you and the people you work 
wiih decide what to do? Does someone 
' tell you? Do you decide among 
yourselyes? 


Who is there when you arrive? What 
do you say to each other? 




■ /- 




Where are the other members of your 


:: ■ _ 




family during your day? When do you 
see them and spend time with them? 








— ■ : 




_ Cc:^ 




' How do yot^get dinner and spend the 
evening? 


0 







fmcgme y ourself at work. What are 
you doing? 


lA/it/if tinnnf>ni: in vhiir WYifit'^ Who PPtK 

what you produce, or who is helped by 


. ^ — 




what you do?^Is there a fee? A profit? 
A n exchange? 


Who is the last person to go to bed? 


** 










I/S/tf/it f1r\ Ajj^ti thinly /thmit /iv vntj -T/t/*/f 

Vr.flUl UU you tfllrln. UUiJUl Uo jrLfl4 jlH>C 

the hew day? 


Do you work: with your hands? Do you 
' work with people? With machines? 




— 
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rhis.Study/ Activity Guide was 
developed to aceotnpuny the llim 
With Babies arid Banners: 
^rory of the I Vomens Emergency 
Brigade. 

A 45-minute. 16mm, color documentary. 
Credits 

Director: Lorraine Gray 
Producers: Ahrie Bohlcn, Lyn Goldfarb, 
Lorraine Gray 



Awards 

Oscar nomination We Academy AWqrds 

Gold Ducdii Mannheim fnternqUdnal Film Festival 

Internaiiona! Medallibri Le Prix Georges-Sa^^^ 

An Outstanding Filrri of the Year tondon Film Festival 

Emily Grand Prize American Film Festival 

John Grierson Award American Film Festival 

Blue Ribbon American Film Festival 

Award of Excellence National Film A dvisory Board 



For Sales 
and Rental 
infdrmation: 



New_Day Films 
PO Box 315 
Franiciin Lakes 
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(201) 891-8240 





WITH BABIES AND lANNiR 
EDUCATOR'S X3IJIDE 

.By Phyllis Palmer, Ph.D and Joan Skolnick, Ed.D'. 



MAR 2 2 1982 




Why Is This Film - 
Important? 

I hc liliri HTfh Bdhws ami Bahners explores 
one epoch in ihe hislory ol women and ol 
work in tlie Uniieil Siaies; and illusiraies 
how that history can be reeovered. Specin- 
cally. it shows how essential women's work 
was to their jamilies and to eeonomic 
development in the United State's, and how 
important their leadership and activities 
were to the development oJ workers* rightis 
in the United States, it documents how we 
came to accept collective bargaining as a 

'principle for labor negotiaiiohs by describ- 
ing how one community ol women and 
men workers struggled with employers to 
rciieh an agreement about bargaining 
together to set the rules and conditions for 

. work ing. M ore generally, t he filrii shows 
that people are active agents making his- 
tory, it is intended to inspire students to sec 
c\eryday people as having the power to 
direct the course of historical change. 

What the Film eurfieulum 
Packet Does 

I he Currieulam Packet (istudy, Activity 
Booklet and Educators Guide) is'designed 
to enhance the learning; ot Kth throughQl2lh 
graders viewing ihi.s lllm. ibgether with the 
film, the" Packet constitutes a sell-suiricient 
ciirricuUihi on the history of worileh; work 
and labor organizing in the United States, 
lis. overall objectives are: I ) to provide an 
overview ol the history and contemporary 
status ol women s work: 2) to help students 
deilne women and working people as lead- 
ers of the U:S. Labor .Movement, and as 
sources of leadership ibday. 3) to provide 
students with tools for examining attitudes 




toward work and sx*.\ roles in their own 
lives; and 4) to help .students see themseives 
as active agents of positive change. 

The Curriculum Packet focuses on major 
issues raised by the film and provides 
further information on the 1937 Flint 
Strike. In addition, it takes students back 
through U.S. work histor> prior to 1937. 
and forward to the present U.S. lab^r 
force. Student activities emphasize both 
cofuvni fnailer \xnd skills devetopnieni. The 
entire curriculum or its component units, 
may be integrated effectively into a range 
of courses and study units. Suggestions are 
indicated below: , 



study units 
labor movement , 
male/ female sex roies 
folk music 
labor/ management 
. reiatjbns 5 — 
social protest . 
nph"tradjlibriai jobs 
oral history 
historical i nyestigatio n 
leadership training 
combining work 
and family 



social studies 
U:S. history : 
civics _ 
vocationaJ/ 
career education 
family stydies 
wdmeii^s studies 
economics 
political studies 



How To Use - 
the Curriculum Guide 

The Ecfucator's Guide supplc-mcnts the 
stcp-by-.stcp directions provided in the Stu- 
dy/Activity Boo k let . i t ela ri fi cs o bjcc- 
tive:^ and expected outcomes, and'.spccifies 
instructions for setting up activities and 
teacher intcrvtjntions. 

In its entirety, the curriculum provides 
material for an on-going scmcstcr-long 
unit. Each activity, however, is complete in 
itself: the entire sequence of activities need 
not be used, nor does it require brie unin- 
terrupted block of time. Although sequen- 
tial ordering of the activities is ideal: it is 
not necessary. For each activity used, 
assign students to read the preceding narra- 
tive in advance. Whether or not students 
work oh all activities: they will benefit from 
reading the entire narrative. 

Curriculum activities vary in kind arid in 
time to complete. .Some are designed as 
brie-period: iri-class activities: some as 
research projects to be cbmp|eted outside 
of cla:ss: some as a series of in-class assign- 
ments cove ring several periods. Approxi- 
mate time required for each activity is 
specified below. 



Hdw the Cuniculitiii Guide Is Organized 



NARRATIVE 

PART ONE Recovering Women's Work 
Histoi^t \_ 

A. The Recovery 

B. Tlie Record, 1820-1930 

PART TWO Women and Men Organizing 
How Flint Was Organized 



♦PART THREE Womeh and. Men Working 
• Today 



WorkingrAdaits With Children 



ACTIVITY 



L Oral H istoiy Project 

11. Simulation - Flint, 1937 ■ •■ 

III. Songs About Work ^ ^ ; 
IV^^.Or^nizing Skills - - " •: 

V.^Changing Attitudes/Ghanging : 
Lives • ' ^ ^~3^skr.- 



• VI. The Work Force Today 

' VIL ChahingYour Own Work V S" - ; 

" - History • ': . •:>;.•;' '"'^ 

VIII. Neighborhood Child Care Survey 

^IX. Future of Work Fantasy 'y: :^ 




Part Ohe: 

Reeovermg and Recording 
Wonten's Work History - 

Narrative 

A . j< ceo \ LT I \V«.> 111 c II *s \y i) r k 1 1 i su > r \ : 
DcsLTihcs how ihe ihrce young women who 
iiiatic \\ iih tkihics ancl flonmrs loCiilcd his- 
itiiical liifor million and phoio and lilm 
dociihicniaiiori used in ihc film. 

Obiectiye: 

students will Jearn about tools of his- 
torical investigation . 

This section is intended to give siudcnis 
ideas ahoiil how lo he hisiorian-deteenves 
iiiiCmeririg historical data: and lo inspire 
an iiisiDrical visit>n as sUidents learn lo see 
e\er\da\ Stories and iiienienios as the ^ 
iahric oi liistory. 

B, I he Record of Women s Work History: 
Outlines what historians have learned 
about the kin^s of work rncri arid wi)riieri 
did in the home and the workplace, the 
\vays women workers organized during the 
iirst. hundred years of industriali/atioh in 
the U.S. 

_ _ ~ 

Objective: 

students will learn llje h^ 
women *s work and organizing, 
1820-1930. 

This scciibri provides ari historical context 
for the events of th'c flim. Niajor points 
included th the riarrative arc; 1) women 
were expected to work for income, whether 
by working in factories for wages, or in the 
home producing goods and Services. 2) 

.married women usually found work ihey 
could do at home because they had the 
major responsihility for child care: unmar- 
ried women more bfteri Worked oaiside the 
home in a variety of industrial or service 
occupations. 3) as a conseqi'cncc of these 
different work patterns, as well as^f dis- 
cnrriiriation against women, men more 
often than women piirticipated in political 
parties and worlcing men's associations: 
women' more often joined ibgelher in 
church and neighborhood groups and 
pressed for hetter schools, housing and _ 

' health care. 4) as wage workers, both men 
and women have a history of organizing 
for better working conditions. 



Activity I., 

Oral History Prqect 



Oral history is the process bj in vest igaii rig 
the past through oral recollections and 
mementos, raiher than wriUen malcrial: it 
ancovers a past about people and events 
riot fully^acccssihle in books, in this oral 
history project. :;t.udcnts.intervieyv a grarid- 
parerii or aribilier older friend who worked 




duririg the 1930s or 1940s: They compile a 
record of that person's history ihrbugh 
interview questions and documents. Here 
each student becomes an hisioriari passing 
on (he history that wiii inspire future 
generaiibris. , 

Objectiye: 

students will learn the skills of doing 
oral history: researching background 
data, conducting interviews^ gathering 
documents. 

Timiiig: 

in-class . . 

i P^'^ij^^." introduction and review of 

procedure 

I period - wrap up 

out-ot-class 

1 hour - arranging interview, back- • 
ground research 
I. Kour - interview 
and related 
1 hour - reviewing 
and filling in notes, 
or ta pe replay 



i)ircctions: 

' Iriicrvicu (.)Uestioiis arid directions for 
doing oral history iir^.' pro\ided in the 
Study Activity litniklet. Revie\v these with 
students hefore they hegin the prtrject. I he . 
interview cjuesiions may he tised verhatumi 
or as a guide. ^ ou niay wish io encbiirage 
students to make up additional questions 
of their own: \bu may prefer assigriirig only 
certain questions. Since women *> work is 
usually neglected in hrslor\' hooks, encour- 
age botli hoys and girls to explore wanieji's 
work roles. At least half of those inter- 
\iewed sliould he women. It is also impor- 
tiiht to stress that oralhfstorwsmv vonfl- '* 
dcntial Names must he onirited when 
diseiissing inters icws and recording the his- 
ii>ries. The person inter\ iewed niusl he 
informed o(" this. 

Me prepared ibr a h road range ol i espt>nses " 
in the interview resiilts. I he histories \'our 
students uncover may not resemhle those 
portrayed In the tllni: since most people in 
the I9.^()s and "^Os \\ere hot working in the 
"large-scale industrial plants seen in VWui. 
nor rieeessarily livirig in cbnipah\' tcnvhs-. 
Seeondiy. work experience daring the 
I93l)s arid 194()s was irinuericed hy the. ■- 
Depression and hy World War II. Try to 
help yoirr stLideriis dfstingtiish hctwccn 
emergency war work arid the nun-e regular 
pattern of peoples work lives. One way to 
do (his is to ha\e students ask their inter- 
vJewees what thev did helbre and alter the 
War. 

Wrap-lp: 

To help tliLVstiidents llgure but what, 
aspects oi the lives .oi' their inier\ iewees 
\\jere unique iiiid what aspects siriiilar 
tiVthe irvcs of other people yvho worked 
during thai period, pool and chart the 
class's intervrew results. On thej^hiackhoard. 



draw lour charts which the studenis can llll 
in fro hi their iriter-view ncUes: C'harJ 1. 
NViiat.Work Meri Did. ^Vhat Work Women 
Old. tlwnT. What i ionic i^esponsiliiiities 
Men liad What 1 Ionic Resporisihilities 
Women liad; ( "/w/7 :J;.Wiiat J'cppie >Said 
.Ah out riieir Feelings lb\vard "I heij- Work 
and ihiiploycr; Chaii4, VVhat i'eopie O.id 
lb I ry lb Cliiirigc I lieir Situation. At ihe 
conclusion, ask. students w hat they learned 
.that surprised them (here yinr riiay warit ti> 
ibcus. on women *s work roles), and what 
ihey learned from ihe doeuments they 
uncoNcred. 



Part Two: 

Women widMeh Organizihg 

Narrative 

Outlines: I) the history of workers* organiz- 
ing to bargain with employers. 2) the for- 
mation of the Congress of industrial 
Organizatioris (CIO). 3) the effort by a CIO 
affiliate, the United Auto Workers (U AW) 
lb win rccbgriitiori from General Motors as 
a bargainirig agent jn the Great GM Sii- 
Oowri Strike of :937, 4) [in preparation for 
the Si m ulation] d ifferences t haj work i rig 
people mast overcome in organizing, par- 
ticularly difrcrcrices in perspective bet wee ft 
workers in the Flint plants and their wives, 
mothers and daughters outside; how 
employers used differences to try to 
obstruct brfearirzirig. 

The riarrative is divided around tfic Simu- 
lation activity ISO that prior lb reading 
"How Flint Was Organized, Part Two" 
siudcniscan use the Sirriulatibri to explore 
issues among workers, and between 
workers arid mariagerilcrii. imagining what 
tiiey thcmscivcs might, do in a similar situa- 
libri. They then compare their reactions to 
the actua! history of FKnt, which is riar- 
rated after the simulation section. 

Qbjectivesr ^ i „ _ 

stadiints will iesm through historical 

example hqw employers and " 

employee have come to bargain col- 
lectively to set wage aiid work ^ 
conditions; 

: students v^l j^m to idji^^^ 

issues in collective bargaining and the 
^ terms used to describe them; 

students wfli learn ihat there Is a his- 
tory of womeiiTIaidersliip in labor. 



Activity II. 
SiRiiilatidn - Flint, 
Michigan, 1937 

A simulation is like a pjay with a setting 
and characters: hut without a .script. Stu- ; 
dents assuinc tlie roles of people iri aribthcr 
historical time and place, and try tc> view 
the world from their perspective. 'I hey arc 



prcscritcci with irilorriiatioh arid ari histori- 
cal situation, aiuj arc f ree to create tlicir 
bwri script as tlicir cliaractcfs try to rcsiilvc 
conilicts. 

A simulatibri is a ribri-thrcatiiriing arid 
stimulating way for students, to analyze his- 
torical probleriis arid the course of social 
cbange.. Through their roles and interac- 
tions, they liriderstarid how people get 
together, make alliances. ^and compromise 
fheir interests in order to get agreement (i:e: 
how tiiey participate in social movements), 
rhcy begin to see that history is not 
inevita hie t hat the tiecisions people rria ke 
and the actions they take change the course 
of history. Mie objectjves of this activity 
are particularly important to the histor\' of 
woriieri. riiiribritics arid wbrkirig people. 

O^cctives: . 
students Will learn to better under- 
stand the perspective of other 
grou][»; 

students will learn to see themselves 
and other people as active agents of < 
history; 

students will learn to understand how 
people get together to bring about 
social change. 



Directions: 

Dividing the Groups: The simulation is 
enacted in group, rather than individual, 
roles; The number of groups used in the 
simulation depends on the si/e of your 
class: \Vc have outlined four groups. No 
group shbuld have riibre thari si.x studerits. 
If you have more than 24 students total, 
additional groups rtiay be lormed in either 
oi' these ways: I j using fewer than six stu- 
derits per group, subdivide groups 1 
through 3 into separate ethnic groups (you 
can also make subdivisions based oa 
regional backgrtiund of workers or the 
native language they speak), or 2) add a 
second group for any bf grbups 1 through 
3. Decide in advance which students shall 
be assigned to each group. Although the 
men s and women's parts may be played by 
studerits of both se.xes. use your own dis- 
cretion in determining whether this is 
appropriate for your class. 

Orchestrating the Simuiation: There arc 
two kinds of classwork in the simulation: I ) 
students meeting just with their own group 
members to discuss questions, and 2) (he 
whole class (all the groups) riicctirig 
together to explore differences and similari- 
ties in their rcspbriscs. arid to explbre 
alliance possibilities. Seating is important 
to the dynartiics of the classwork. Groups 
meeting separately should be seated sepa- 
rately; when all groups meet together, stu- 
dents should still be seated with their group 
memlpcrs. but facing so that they may inte- 
ract with the other grbiijjs. 

Timing: 

The entire simiilation ta kes 2 class peri- 
ods: i'nrt i may best be started during jliie 



secorid half of a class period; so that stu- 
dents will iiaye a- break before cohtihm 
to work on the questions in Part 2. You . 
shbuid plan uninierruptcd class pc^^^^^^ for 
Parts 2 and 3: iS roups meet separately for a 
9S. 20 niinutcs; the rcmairider of 
the ci^ss.timc is devoted to interaction 
arnbng the grbups. 

Part i: Go over the introduction to 'the 
simuiation and snud^^^ 
1; Divide the groups. Each group then 
meets to disciiss questibns. 

Pari^2: After each group meets to discuss 
the questions, the class meets together. For 
each question in torn; go around the room, 
giving each group an bpj)orluhily tb 
explain its answer; The management group 
wijl^ariswer brie bf its questions at each 
turn. After all groups have responded, 
allbw a /?rr(p/*peribd bf time for questions 
and chaHenges. 

Parj 3: When thc'class meet.s together, give 
each group in turn a chance to negotiate an 
alliarice with aribther group (or grbups). 
The other group may ask questions, state 
its Own terms, bargain, agree to the alliance 
or turn it down, or try to find out what the 
other groap:s arc offering. You may find 
that riearly all groujDs become involved 
once the first group proposes an alliance, 
since this affects alj the bther pibssible 
alliances. This is fine so iong_as all groups 
have a charice tb be heard. Cbritiriuc iritcr- 
action between any two groups (or the class 
as a whole) until clear alliances have been 
made, or fruitful discussion concluded. .. . 

VVrap-Up: 

Focus more systematically on what stu- 
dcrits learned about the different perspec- 
tives of each group, and how issues and 
feelings resemble their real world today. 
Assign students the Student/ Activity Bbok- 
let narrative "How Flint Was Organized. 
!*art Two." Coriipare the real history with 
the simulated one. as indicated. At the end. 
ask "Cari you thirik bf still other ways his- 
tory mi^ht have happened?" 



Activity HI. 
Songs About Work 

Historically, working people have 

expressed many of their feelings and hopes 
in music. Music hasalsb been^a focus bf 
social life; As such music is an historical 
lool. which studeri'ts shbuld learri to use for 
historical investigation as they do the writ- 
ten rilaterial bf bbbks arid letters: 

Objectives: 

studeriteJ^U tear the 
: 193ds through song Mid music; 

shidchts wiU iSm^ . 

towird work tlvough contem* . 
pbrary thusic; ; • 

itudetits win iwii to 
cumnt jK>ciil d^ 

olUcG^ iind pqbUciitloiB; Ubraries). 

■:_ M : 



Timing: . _ 

in-class: iritrbductibri - 15 riiiriutes; discus- 
sion of student research results - 1 class 
period (additibrial tiriic if riiiisic is 
fjcrfQrmed). 

Directions: 

After students have completed the research 
assigririient hbid a class disclissibri based bri 
questions provided Ln the Study/ Activity 
Bbbkfel. 




Activity IV. Activity V. 

These two activities are designed to help 
students idiintify all the skills they use in 
their^daily lives tb assume leadership, to 
change discriminatory attitudes, and to 
riiake thirigs better for themselves and 
others. 



Objective^ ■ * ■ 

students wfli learn to identify their 
own skills as leaders and as 
organizers. ^ /> 



Activity IV. 
drgafiizing Skills 

Timing: 

iri-class: 1 to 2 class periods: 
out-of-^lass: 1 homework assignment to 
write the storv: 



Directions: 

Use questions in Study / Activity Booklet 
in class discussion format. List skills on the 
blackboard, as indicated; 



Activity V. 
Changing Attitudes, 
Changiiig Lives 

Timing: 

in-class: 15 minutes introduction; I period 
tb review arid discuss stories. 

out-of-class: I homework assignment to 
write the stbry (stories may als$) be written 
in class). 

Directions: ' 

Collect wntten assignments (ensuring ano- 
nymity). Mix therti up and pass studerits 
back different papers. 'Draw a chart on the 
blackbbard with three columns: 1) Argu- 
ments used to keep person from participat- 
ing: 2) Ways found to solve the problem: 3) 
Compromises made. From the stories they 
receive, class members pool their informa- 
tion. by nilihg in the chart. 
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Puri Three: 
Women and Men 
Working Today 

Narrative 

Outlines the fii>sition of wohich in the work 
lorce today, 

dbiectlves: . * 

students wtii leisrn how men and 
women workere are distribirt^^ 
: ferent occapations in the United 
Stat^ to^ajvan^Jw^iat average wages 
they can expect to earn in these 
occupations; ' ' 

students will isim to think realist!* 
cally alMut their own wo^^ 
and^boot the roles of men and 

'wbmeh; .. 

students will Iwn to use sources of 
current sbdal data {government jpub- 
lications and offsces) 

1 he section opens with a brief statement 
'that women and niothers work niOre otten 
outside their homes now than the\ did in 
the I93Us. The fuel of oceupational di\i- 
sums between men s and women s work 
(oeeupatidnal segregation) has noi 
ehangcd. although women have rnade 
inroads into some nontraditional fields. 
Oeeupationai segregation is indicated in the 
chart taken from the U.S. Boreau of the 
Census and the U.S. Hureaii of l abor Sta- 
tistics showing the percentages of working 
men in particular bccupatioris and the per- 
centages of working women in particular 
occtipations. DiscussiOh questions: . 
designed to examine the siatistieal material 
in the charts, are provided in the Studenr 
Activity Booklet. Allow one class period. 

The major differences revealed by the 
charts are that: J) women are more eoneen- 
trated in clerical and sales work in ly^O 
than ihey were In 1940, when jiomestic ser- 
vice was a more important female occupa- 
tion. 2j men are more concentrated in craft 
work and professional technical ( white- 
collar) work t ha n t hey were iii 1 940. Note 
that the "professional, technical** category, 
which has about the same percentage of 
men and women, disguises the fact that 
men and Women in this category usually 
have scry cJiilerent jobs. More women are 
in lower-paid. lower-statusjobs. like nuns- 
ing and elementary teaching, while hiOre 
itien are in higher- paid, higher-status jobs.* 
as. for e.xample. doctors, engineers, admin- 
istrators. I he average weeklv wages for 
men and women in each category in 1980 
rellects two [acts: that in the .w//"*' category, 
women are doing dif ferent jobs tlian men. 
and that the occupational categories in 
\\ hich Women predwminaii; pay less well 
than the c jtegoite.s in which men 
pretlominate: 

Copyright 1 9K2 by the 
rdueaiioiiai I V and l-'ini Ccnicr 



Activity Vl. 

The Work Force Today 

[discussion questions are designed to help 
studeriis exairiine the statistical material in 
the chart.s ajid fo explore why men and 
women enter different occupations; 

Timing: 

1 class period t_b discuss what the charts 
reveal about changing work patterns. 



Activity VH. 

eharting Your Own Work 
History 

This activity help.s student.s to sec them- 
seh es as part of America's work force and 
vjo^ history. What they are doing now. 
and will do. shapes our future. ^ 

Objective: ^ _j '_ 

students will leam to clarify their own 
attitudes toward work and the work 
roles of men and women. 

Timing: 

1 out-of-class assignment to write the 

hi.sjory. 

I ih-class period for discission. 

Directions: - 

Ititroduce assignment. Have students^ till in 
work history sheet at home or in cla.ss. Di.s- 
cuss questions 2. 3. 5. 6. arid 7 in class at 
■ the conclusion: 

The narrative continues, providing mfor- 
iriation about the percentage of women 
with children in today *s labor Ibree. and 
information from i i me- Budget .studies that 
show how housework gets done and by . 
\vhom: i'his information is intended to 
introduce the next project— a .survey of 
child care in the students' own community. ' 



Activity VIH. 
Neighborhood Child Care 
Survey 

— - - - ^ ■ f} 

Objectives: 

students viil learn to conduct a social 
. survey; — 

student will expand their vision of 
sex rblw: they vHU lc^ 
men and wi>rnen are inv^ed in child 
carc^as well^ wiige.wdrk; they will 
learn the ways fanUlles ju^^^^^ 
for^vages and work at home; 

studente v^l Jearn thjit¥^ at home 

_ . Is jwii^iitoi.ltc^^ 
'-•^Wageiworki'' , ■ j.','': ■ v;' •.; 

stiidente ^IlliM about fesources In 
thffr commiidSes to meet the needs . 
of woridiigmi^^^ 
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A.s wbrrieii enter the labor force in 
unprecedented numbers and remain in U 
for a long period of time, men and women 
a re crea t i rig ii cw w ays t o ha nd le i h e n eces- 
sities of child care and hoaschold work to 
acco mmbdate the labor force participation 
of both adaits; 'I'his activity i.s designed to 
help student.s explore the variety of arrange- 
ments that already exist within their 
commuriities. 

In introducirig the activity, ybii rriay 
explore with your class what the women in 
the tllm meant when they cjiahied at the 
ejid,"l he UAW needs an ERA.** Because 
the U AW has been a lorig-tirrie supporter 
of an Equal Rights Amendment to the con- 
.stitutiort. this slogan was used symboJically 
to call the union*s attention to; I) giving 
recognition to the past work of women in 
t he uH io n . a n d 2) d e vc 1 oping p o I i c ies 
related to the particular needs. of women. 
One of the most essential needs of women 
workers is child care. 

Timing: 

in-class: V2 period to introduce the activity 
and review directions: 
I period to discuss results. 

out-of-class: 

1 to t weck.s to complete the survey: 

Directions: ^.^^j 
Review the chart on ri umber of irtbthers 
working. Then review with students how 
they explain this project to iritervicwccs as 
they conduct the .survey. Follow Study/ 
Activity Booklet directions, as indicated: 

Wrap-tJp: * 

After the class has gathered it.s data, make 
a master chart on the black board: it will- be 
a portrait of child care in the community: 
Discuss Study / Activity Booklet questions 
as indicated; 



Activity IX. 

Future of Work FantSsy- 

Your students haVe now cpnipletcd many 
a c t i s it i cs wh icli ex p lo re peb p le *s \yo r k 
worlds, in hi.story and in the present. What 
The wor k wor I d 1 boR s I i k e in t h e f ut u re i s 
up to them: To shape the real world, it 
helps to imagine what an ideal work world 
would be like. Workbook questions explore 
a 25-Hbur day in an ideal work world: 

Timing: 

I class period. 

Directions: _ 

rherc are seyeniLw^^^ 
^iTlinveyour students close their eyes, while . 
you ask each tjuestiori slowly, giving them 
time to imagine a respon.se. 2) divide them 
iritb ijroup.s arid have them discuss the 
questions. 3) have them write their 
responses. Afterward, conduct a class 
discussion. 



